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a MAIDEN MAY. he wished to allow him and Julia to enjoy as long 
ait as possible that happiness which he foresaw must 
~— so soon be cruelly terminated. 
sok wae ARRY had heard from Julia that his father had Headland was not a man to exhibit his feelings in 
: ‘The gone over to Downside, and was looking for- | the presence of others, and the baronet, who watched 
nd was vard with no little anxiety to the result of his inter- | him narrowly, observed only that though he appeared 
— view with May. He had not yet brought himself to | to treat Julia with that attention which the young 
a tell Headland ‘all his father had said, for, knowing | lady of the house had a right to expect, there was 
word of Is friend, he was sure that he would, in spite of the | nothing peculiarly marked in his manner. 

gnef it would cause him, at once leave Textord ; and Julia ought undoubtedly to have told Sir Ralph of 
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the offer she had received, and she would have done 
so had there been that confidence between the father 
and daughter which should have existed. But Sir 
Ralph had failed to secure the confidence and affec- 
tion of his children. 

Julia, not wishing that her father should discover 
her secret, took care not to allow Headland to walk 
with her in the grounds, although as Sir Ralph 
seldom went far from the house on foot there was 
little probability of his there meeting them. 

As Mr. Curtis had told Sir Ralph that Harry must 
be kept quiet for a few days, he did not allude to his 
visit, and Harry was therefore left in doubt as to the 
result. 

The next time the surgeon came Harry asked 
whether he had been again at Downside. 

‘‘T tell you there is nothing seriously the matter 
with the young lady, though she does not re- 
cover as rapidly as I had expected; her nervous 
system seems slightly affected. However, there is 
no fear, and in afew days she will be round.” 

If the doctor knew more of the true state of the 
case, he did not think fit to communicate it to Harry. 

Such was the state of things when the post brought 
two official letters from the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, appointing Commander Headland to 
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Fortunately Sir Ralph was engaged in writing 
letters and other business for some time after break. 
fast, and Headland, finding Julia alone, invited hey 
to go into the grounds, where they could talk without 
fear of interruption. 

‘‘ Your going seems so sudden that I can scarcely 
realise it,”? she exclaimed. ‘I fancied that weeks 
and months would pass before you were ordered 
away to sea, and now Sir Ralph says you must set 
off to-morrow. Can it be necessary to go so soon?” 

“Tt is so,” said Headland; ‘‘ but I go confiding 
in you, and hoping that the time may come when [ 
shall return to claim you. Your father must be in. 
formed of our engagement, or he may justly accuse 
me of acting a dishonourable part.” 

Julia felt the full force of his words. They neither 
of ‘them had intended to act deceitfully, and yet they 
were in great danger. They had plighted their troth 
almost before awake to the consequences. Conceal- 
ment now was hazardous, as it always was culpable. 
They might enjoy an hour now in each other's 
society before Sir Ralph was likely to be disengaged, 
—and how rapidly those. moments flew by!—but 
both felt that the time was come for a frank state- 
ment of their caso. 

They returned to the house confident in each 


the 'Lnisbo sloop-of-war, and Lieutenant Castleton to | other’s friendship, and supported with the hope that 
the Aurora frigate, with orders to rejoin their re- | whatever clouds might now arise, they would in time 


spective ships at once. 
had come down. 

“T congratulate you, gentlemen,” said Sir Ralph 
ina tone Harry did not like; “ you will both soon 
see active service, for depend upon it Napoleon will 
not let us remain long at peace.’ 

Poor Julia, turning pale, nearly betrayed herself. 

*T am obliged to theit lordships; I scarcely ex- 
pected to get a ship so soon,” replied Headland, who 
did not exhibit that enthusiastic pleasure which 
might have been expected on being appointed to his 
first command. 

‘JT should have heen more obliged to them if they 
had appointed me to the same ship,’ said Harry ; 
‘you, 1 dare say, can manage to a it,” he added, 
turning to his father ; ‘‘ possibly the liettenants may 
not as yet have been selected.” 

“‘T have not much interest at the Admiralty, and 
what I have I must keep for your promotion,” said 
Sir Ralph. ‘‘ We shall lose you, Captain Headland, 
sooner than was expected, for I presume that you 
will have to statt to-morrow at latest.” 

Headland could not help feeling that this was a 
strong hint to him to hasten his departure. 

**T will lose no time, Sir Ralph, in joining my ship, 
though I shall leave Texford with regret.” 

He glanced for a moment on Julia, but for her 
sake directly withdrew his eyes, judging truly from 
his own feelings what hers were. 

“T am glad to seo that both ships are fitting at 
Portsmouth,” observed Harry; ‘‘and if we cannot 
travel together—and I suppose the doctor won’t let 
me go for a few days—I will join you there.” 

Harry talked away, trying to keep up his own 
spirits as well as those of his friend. He felt that 
a crisis was at hand, and that Headland must openly 
declare his regara for Julia, whether or not Sir Ralph 
was likely to give his sanction to their engagement. 
Headland saw matters in the same light. He wished, 
however, first to consult Julia as to whether he should 
tell her father of their engagement, or leave her to 
do so. 


It was the first day Harry | be dissipated. 


Sir Ralph was alone in his study. 


Captain Head- 


| land knocked at the door, and was requested to 





enter. 

‘‘T must apologise for intruding on you, Sir 
Ralph,” he said; ‘‘ but before I leave Texford there 
is a matter of consequence on which I wish to speak 
to you.” 

The baronet motioned him to take a chair neatly 
opposite where he himself sat. 

‘“« Pray, Captain Headland, what is it?” he asked, 
in a calm tone. 

‘“‘T earnestly wish to make your daughter my wife, 
and I have her permission to request that you will 
give your sanction to our marriage when I next 
return on shore.” 

“A very clear, if not a very modest, request,” ex- 
claimed the baronet, with a well-feigned look of sw- 
prise. ‘‘Do I understand that Miss Castleton has 
pledged her hand to you without my sanction?” 

‘“« My express object in now speaking to you is to 
obtain that sanction,” answered Headland, with all 
the calmness he could command. 

‘‘Tam not at all disposed to give it, unloss toa 
man her equal in birth and family, and before I cau 
reply I must beg that you will inform me to what 
family you belong, and what means you possess.” 

Headland briefly described his position. ‘I have 
every prospect of rising soon in the service, aut 
of adding to the credit which, with honest pride, ! 
may venture to say I have already gained. I have 
your daughter’s authority for telling you that she 
will marry no one else till I return to ask her hand.’ 

The baronet listened to him calmly, without speak: 
ing, till he had finished. 

‘“‘T will make no remark on your conduct, Captam 
Headland, whatever I may think of it,” he said, a 
length, after nearly a minute’s silence; ‘but yol 
will understand that I do not allow my daughter 
to pledgo herself without consulting me. Yo 
will understand that though I do not wish to tre’ 
you with discow “esy, I do not expect that you vil 
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honour me with another visit on your return on 
shore. I regret having to say this while you are 
still my guest, but you have forced me to express 
myself clearly on the subject. And now I think you 
will agree with me that to prolong this interview 
will not lead to any satisfactory result. You have 
clearly explained your position, and I have as clearly 
expressed my opinion. I will speak to Miss Castleton, 
and it may be a satisfaction to you if, as I expect she 
will, she states her readiness at my desire to set you 
free. I must beg, however, that what I havo said 
may not induce you to leave Texford sooner than 
you had intended. I may say that I have that confi- 
dence in you that you will not in the meantime try 


should disapprove.” 

The baronet rose as he spoke, and Headland, not 
considering an answer to the last remark necessary, 
did so likewise, and, with a formal bow, which Sir 
Ralph returned, left the room. 

His heart swelling with indignation and sorrow, 
he repaired to his own chamber. He felt indignant 
at the way Sir Ralph had treated him; his sorrow 








was for Julia, for he knew too well the sufferings | 


she would be called on to endure on his account. He 
threw himself into a chair to consider what steps he 
should take. 
of Sir Ralph? and then he thought, ‘‘ He is Julia’s 
father, and for her sako I must bear what I would 
not from any other man.” 


Could he remain longer as the guest | 


Harry, suspecting what had taken place, soon | 


followed Headland to his room. 


‘My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, “‘I am sure my | 
father has spoken in a way you feel hard to bear; | 


let me entreat you not to take notice of it. I do not 


ask you what he said, but I am right, am I not?” 


“You are; and I was contemplating leaving the 
house.”’ 

“That is just what you must not do,” exclaimed 
Harry. ‘You came as my guest, and I cannot 
allow it. Our father does not know what Julia is 
made of.” 


Headland was at length persuaded to stop, as | 


Harry advised. The two friends could sympathiso 
thoroughly, and as they talked they both grow more 
hopeful, in spite of the pressure of present difficulties. 

Directly Headland quitted the study, Sir Ralph 
summoned Julia. She well knew what was coming, 
and bracing herself up for the interview, appeared 
before her father with as calm a countenance as she 
could assume. 

“T understand, young lady, that your brother’s 
friend and shipmate, Captain Headland, has pro- 
posed to you; and that, without knowing who he is 
or what are my wishes on the subject, you have 
ventured to accept him.” 

“Yes, papa, I have done so,”’ said Julia. 

“You have acted vexyy improperly,” remarked Sir 
Ralph. 

“T saw nothing in Captain Headland that would 
make you object to him ; on the contrary, everything 
to admire,’”’ answered Julia, in a firm tone. 

“No girl can take such a step without her parents’ 
permission.”’ 

‘“‘T had no reason to suppose that permission would 
not be given,”’ said Julia. 

‘As you are mistaken, you are absolved from your 
promise, and I desire you to tell Captain Headland 
that you set him free.” 

“Father!’’ exclaimed Julia, rising, ‘if you can 


| grounds. 
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point out one single blemish in Captain Headland’s 
character, if you can produce one sufficient reason, T 
would obey you so far as to set him free, but at the 
same time, I must tell you I could never marry 
another.” 

The baronet listened to his daughter with a scorn- 
ful curl on his thin lips and a flush on his brow. 
Seldom did he exhibit more violent signs of anger. 

‘‘T am to understand, then, that you positively 
refuse to discard this unknown adventurer?” said the 
baronet, speaking very deliberately. ‘I regret that 
I did not uso stronger language when speaking to 


| him, but I expected to have your assistance, and 
| wished to save a scene which might be disagreeable. 
to induce my daughter to take any step of which I | 


I must send for him again, and explain myself more 
clearly.” 

‘Father, I entreat you not to do so,” exclaimed 
Julia, putting her hand on Sir Ralph’s arm. ‘I will 
speak to Captain Headland, but you cannot—you 
must not—insult a gallant officer, your son’s friend, 
a guest in your house ; you would not gain your end, 
and you would only add bitterness to my grief at 
having to part from him.” 

‘‘Tf, as I understand, he proposes to take his de- 
parture to-morrow, I will allow matters to remain as 
they are, you promising me that you will speak to 
him in tho way I desire.” 

“‘T promise that I will tell Captain Headland of 
your objections, and I will not act in any way that 
shall bring discredit on the namo of Castleton, of 
which I am as proud as any member of the family.” 

Julia, with woman’s tact, made the last remark 
knowing that it would influence her father more thay 
any vehement protestation she could utter. 

Headland had been for some time writing in his 
room after Harry had left him, when tho latter 
returned and told him he would find Julia in the 
Headland cagerly hurried out and joined 


| her at the spot where Harry had told him she was 


waiting. They walked on till they reached a summer- 
house near the lake. 

‘©You have had an interview with my father, and 
he has since talked to me and desired me to.speak to 
you, and I promised to obey him, but I do so under 
compulsion. He said that he would never sanction 
my becoming your wife, and that I must tell you so. 
I replied that as you had my heart, to no one else 
could I give my hand.” 

Headland had every reason to bo satisfied with all 


| Julia said, though he felt that long years might pass 
| before sho could become his; while she could not 
| hide from herself the numberless dangers he might 





have to encounter before he could return to claim 
her; and even then would her father have relented, 
and might not still difficulties be thrown in the way 
of their marriage? Hope, however, buoyed her up ; 
her great wish in the meantime would be to remain 
at Texford and endeavour to benefit the tenantry and 
surrounding cottagers. London, with its gaieties, she 
felt would have no attractions for her, though she 
had reason to fear that her father would insist on her 
going there and mixing in society, in the hope of 
inducing her to form a match such as he would con- 
sider suitable. 

Headland, more than ever convinced of Julia’s 
attachment, was thankful that he had not resented 
the language her father had used, and at once left 
the house. 

That last meeting, as they sat together looking out 
on the placid lake, mirrored with the foliage of the 

T 2 
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overhanging trees, with swans gliding calmly across 
its surface, the only sound the sweet songs of the 
birds, or the occasional splash of the fish as they rose 
to seize the careless flies fleeting above them, could 
never be forgotten ; it brought a sense of peace and 
consolation and hope to their hearts. 

The time flew by; both were unwilling to return 
to the house ; it was the last opportunity they would 
have of meeting alone. 

General Sampson’s voice, addressing Mrs. Appleton 
in loud tones, aroused them. 

“‘T tell you, my dear madam, I shall win my bet 
notwithstanding,’ he exclaimed; ‘‘my friend the 
captain is not a man who is likely to strike his flag 
as long as he has a stick standing; he will renew the 
fight as soon as he has repaired damages.” 

‘TI tell you, general, I have known Sir Ralph 
longer than you have; a more determined, or rather 
obstinate, gentleman does not exist, and unless this 


captain is a man of family—and that he is not, or I | 


am very sure we should have heard about it—our 
friend will never give his sanction.”’ 

‘«'Then the young people will run off and do with- 
out it—ah! ah! ah!” roared the general. 

‘‘ Fie! fie! General Sampson, you would not approve 
of such a proceeding, I hope.” 

“‘T am not sure of that, Mrs. Appleton,” was the 
answer, and just then the couple came in sight of 
Headland and Julia, and must have been aware that 
thetr remarks had been overheard. 

The young people were still more annoyed at being 
discovered. ‘They both rose, and at the same moment 
the gong sounded from the house to summon the 
guests to dress for dinner. 

‘* Pleasant sound that, captain, for those who have 
appetites,” observed the general; ‘‘ we must all obey 
it, whether or not, and move homewards.” 

Though Julia and Headland would willingly have 
lingered longer, they were compelled to follow the 
old general and Mrs. Appleton to the house. 

How quickly that evening went by! Sir Ralph 
was as courteous as usual, and though formal in the 
extreme in his manner to Captain Headland, no one 
would have suspected what had occurred in the 
morning. Julia did her best to maintain her com- 
posure. Though Sir Ralph begged to have music, 
her mother interfered and saved her from the trial. 

The next day arrived at length. Captain Headland 
was really gone. Julia felt bewildered and desolate— 
it seemed as if she had received some heavy blow 
from which it was impossible to recover. Sir Ralph 
spoke to her in a more kind way than usual, and 
tried to joke with her while he amused his guests 
with the numerous anecdotes which he knew well 
how to tell. 

The doctor, who came early, allowed Harry to 
take a ride. 

‘‘Tt must’ be short, though, and you must not 
gallop at headlong speed, as you naval officers are 
apt to do.” 

‘*T will get my sister to accompany me to keep me 
in order.” 

Julia gladly agreed to bear him company. 

‘Thank you, dear Julia,” said Harry, as soon as 
they were in the saddle. ‘‘We must go to Down- 
side. I cannot exist another day without seeing 
May.” 

Julia nodded her consent. 

“‘T thought she would have written to me, but I 
have my fears that either our good cousins have 








forbidden her to write, or that her letters may have 
been stopped,”’ he continued. 

‘Did you write to her?” asked Julia. 

‘No, but I sent messages; and as the only person 
I could trust to take a letter declined doing so, I 
could not order a groom to take one, as I had my 
suspicions that it might be stopped or opened ; be- 
sides, I have that confidence in May’s love, that I felt 
sure she would be content to wait till we could again 
meet, hearing in the meantime that I was rapidly 
recovering.” 

‘You acted wisely,” said Julia; ‘‘for it is impos- 
sible to say how our cousins may think it their duty 
to behave towards you in future.” 

She then told Harry of their father’s visit to 
Downside, of the result of which she herself was 
ignorant. 

‘I am sorely tempted to set my father at defiance, 
and if he refuses his consent, to marry without it.” 

‘‘No, no, Harry— patience! May would never 
consent to such a course.” 

““Why, Julia, what do you intend to do?” asked 
Harry, wrongly feeling for the moment that even she 
had turned against him. 

“To obey our father, and not to act against his 
commands ; but I will not obey him in doing a sinful 
act by marrying any one else whom I do not love. I 
can, therefore, with a clear conscience urge you not 
to persuade May to marry you until our father gives 
his consent, though I do not for a moment advise 
you to give her up.” 

‘You are a clever casuist, Julia,’? exclaimed 
Harry. 





THE FRENCH POST-OFFICE. 


HE British ‘‘ Post-Office Report” is one of the 
most sympathetic of ‘‘ Blue-books ;” it is uni- 
versally interesting, and moreover it often ‘ contains 
a deal of fun,” such as can be appreciated not only 
by folk who are gifted with a sense of humour, but 
by those who, indifferent to the value of dry facts, 
are glad to ‘‘ skip” statistics. 

By no means /ess interesting is the detail of this 
vast and complicated department of the public ser- 
vice in France. There is much that is romantic even 
in that particular phase of post-office organisation 
with which we are—remember, only superficially— 
acquainted in our capacity of British tourists. 
Scarcely ever do we resort to the salle @’attente of the 
Poste-restante, at the angle of the Rues Pagevin and 
J. J. Rousseau on our own business, without encoun- 
tering a characteristic figure or a picturesque group. 
The “‘ troupier Francais” never fails to be represented 
there ; the grisette often ; paysans and paysannes ; the 
muffled individual who, pour cause, has his letters 
directed to this dépét of unfathomable mystery, and 
pour cause also, is trying to look like everything but 
what he is; the dame des halles, loud and argumen- 
tative; and the ‘‘dame aux camelias,’”’ timorous and 
pleading; the étudiant and also the étudiante; all 
these and many more are types unknown to our 
social physiology, and form the dramatis persone of 
those domestic tragedies, comedies, vaudevilles, aye, 
and even farces, which are daily acted in every class 
of French society. 

Whenever we are called within this busy mart 
of epistolary wares, noisy with the continual shuffling 
of feet walking to and fro, and of doors which never 
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cease to flap, we may depend there is more than one 
dramatic episode lurking at the bottom of the trans- 
actions we witness between the individuals who 
apply for, and the employés who surrender, those 
mute but momentous missives. 

There can be no doubt that this closed and reticent 
department of the postal edifice is a very storehouse 
of incidents, a treasury of sensational incidents, a mine 
of romance; neither is this all. The Poste-restante is 
a moral voleano—happily dormant; it holds within 
its stern and uncompromising wall, through which 
the public eye can only penetrate by the help of its 
three guichets, the clue to secrets known only to their 
writer, and reserved solely for the reader to whom 
they are addressed; it possesses the key to mysteries, 
possibly to crimes, which, could we descry them, 
might make our hair stand on end; it holds within 
its inaccessible recesses the solutions of political 
enigmas and of domestic puzzles; conspiracies 
against the peace, whether of governments or 
families; revelations of plots; extinctions of hopes ; 
suggestions of alarm; guilty confidences ; treacherous 
calumnies—nay, the very issues of life and death. 
Well may we call it a volcano, for who will say that 
such materials, could they burst their confines, and 
be scattered broadcast among the general public, 
would not prove as destructive as hot ashes and 
molten lava! 

The Poste-restante is a power, but a power that 
requires to be controlled by rigid laws; no matter, 
therefore, how dangerous or inflammatory the deposit 
entrusted to its guardianship, its business is strictly 
confined to the duty of absolute and direct personal 
transmission. Within its jealous grasp every packet 


remains mute, discreet, expressionless, and no human 


eye but that for which each is destined can, under 
any circumstances, pry into its intricacies. The 
nearest relatives, whether of writers or addressees, 
need not hope to intercept their contents; no hand 
can ever extort them from this official tenure but 
that intended by their author to break the seal. 

Despotic husbands, unaware of the inviolability of 
the postal code, have been known surreptitiously to 
apply for the letters of their wives. Alas! there is 
but one answer :— 

‘“‘Madame must come for them herself.” 

“Are there any, then?” retorts the suspicious 
monster, fiercely. 

“That is her business,” is the laconic and unsym- 

pathising rejoinder, from which there is no appeal. 
_ An observer, who has supplied to the curious many 
interesting particulars of Parisian usages, has illus- 
trated this phase of post-office management by a 
characteristic anecdote. 

“One morning,” says he, ‘‘the employés of tho 
bureau de la Poste-restante at Paris were disturbed by 
the sudden entrance into the salle dattente of a 
ferocious-looking individual in a state of great ex- 
citement, who was dragging behind him rather than 
leading a young woman, apparently his wife. Her 
dress and bearing showed her to be a lady, but 
the ashy pallor of her face rendered it impossible to 
trace on it any expression but that of extreme terror. 
he husband, firmly grasping her wrist, only relaxed 
his hold when he had placed her before the guichet, 
where, in a hoarse whisper, he commanded her to 
ask for her letters. There she stood, however, mute 
and trembling, and apparently deaf to the reiterated 
order. The exasperated husband now pushed her 
aside, and made the application himself; the employé 
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hesitated a moment, and then appearing to recollect 
himself, he took up the day’s letters, and having 
looked them through, replaced them tranquilly, 
as there were none for him. 

‘The gentleman, mortified, and more infuriated 
than before, drew his wife’s arm roughly through his 
own and strode out of the office. A couple of hours 
later the lady returned; she was alone this time, but 
still pale, and she looked timidly round her as she 
approached the opening. The employé, who recognised 
her at a glance, immediately proceeded to turn over 
the identical bundle he had previously examined, 
and drawing from it a letter, handed it to the appli- 
cant, who returned profuse thanks. ‘Madame,’ 
replied he, drily, ‘I had no choice; my duty obliges 
me to give a letter into no hands but those of the 
person to whom it is addressed.’ ”” 

It can scarcely be expected that among the general 
public, those to the success of whose “vocation,” if 
not to their existence, the “ solitude of crowds ” is an 
essential element, should not avail themselves of this 
secure and convenient mode of maintaining inter- 
course with their ‘‘ pals” while concealing their 
whereabouts from prying authorities, and that the 
post-office, however reluctantly, should become the 
unconscious, not to say unwilling, confidant of com- 
munications which, could they be violated, would 
materially interfere with the liberty of the subject. 

It is not, however, necessary that the Poste-restante 
should assume the part of accessary; an ingenious 
device has therefore been resorted to by which the 
ends of justice may be efficiently assisted without 
infringing in any way the established regulations. 
These chevaliers @ industrie, or other denominations of 
delinquents, are therefore often literally caught in 
their own trap, and the letters they have incau- 
tiously ordered to be addressed to them ‘‘ Poste-res- 
tante”’ become the means of tracking and securing 
them. The mechanism is simple: the police, in- 
structed by those interested in discovering these 
social offenders, communicate their real names and 
sobriquets, together with their own suspicions, to the 
secretary of the post-office, who causes them to be 
inscribed on a yellow board above the guichet, on tho 
inner side of the partition-wall between the bureau 
and the salle d’attente. 

As soon as an individual thus designated applies 
for his letters, the name he gives in is repeated in a 
loud tone by the employé, when two police-oflicers in 
plain clothes, whose duty it is to remain within ear- 
shot, slip out, and having taken the measure of the 
party ‘‘ wanted ” with their practised eye, dodge him 
to his haunts on his leaving the office. 

It is not only letters specified ‘ Poste-restante” 
which await their final issue there; whenever the 
contents of a letter are mentioned on the outside, the 
letter is ¢pso facto consigned to that quarter, and can 
only be delivered to the owner on his personal appli- 
cation: he is always apprised of its arrival by a 
notice forwarded to his domicile. Of the numerous 
packets addressed to the Poste-restante, it has been 
estimated that three-fourths are love-letters; it is 
found also that the persons who call for them are 
pretty evenly divided between the two sexes. There 
is little difficulty in detecting the fact that a letter is 
of this character, and those versed in the various 
modes in which the recipients are wont to betray 
themselves, are seldom deceived: occasionally it is 
by the timid step and scared glance, the low key in 
which all questions and answers are pitched, and the 
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eager haste with which the letter is secreted; some- 
times by a visibly-assumed indifference and an air of 
bravado; but in all cases there is a forced and un- 
natural manner obvious to an observer of practised 
acumen. 

That lovers of every shade and in all stages of the 
soft illusion avail themselves of this obliging interme- 
diary, may be inferred from the fanciful pseudonyms 
and ingenious combinations of initials adopted by 
the euphuistical votaries of Cupid; let us hope that 
they serve at least to entertain the employés, and to 
form an occasidnally laughable diversion to the dull 
and wearying routine of their occupation. 

The regulations of the Posfe-restante forbid the 
assumption of a feigned patronymic, but letters may 
be addressed to any baptismal name or to initials. 
Letters addressed to the Poste-restante must bo called 
for within two months of their arrival, but it is a 
singular fact that eight percent. of these letters remain 
anclaimed. At the expiration of this period they 
are sent to the Bureau des rebuts, where they are pre- 
served three months longer; they are then opened, 
and if the addresses can by no means be traced, they 
are returned to the sender. 


The Bureau des rebuts answers to.our “ returned- 
letter office,”’ and offers some curious and interesting 
particulars ; it is, in fact, an elaborate component in 
that efficient system which secures public confidence 
in one of the most important items of civilised life. 

No effort on tho part of the postal authorities is 
left untried to discover the owner of an undistributed 
letter, and should the most unwearied perseverance 
fail to trace him, they apprise the writer of their ill- 
success by returning to him his missive. 

When we consider that the postal organisation of 
France requires a staff of 27,000 employés,* and mani- 
pulates a daily averago of 2,000,000 objects, it is 
evident that the machinery by which all this is kept 
at work must be very perfect; neither can we be sur- 
prised at the occasional occurrence of errors, though, 
according to an accurate calculation, these are com- 
puted at not more than three in two thousand. 

As to the nature of these errors, we quote from an 
official statement drawn up by the late Dircetewr des 
Postes to the effect that they are as follows :— 

‘‘Occasionally,” says he, ‘letters for Provins 
may have been sent to Privas; those for Toulouse to 
Toulon; for Bourg to Bourges; and sometimes, 
though more rarely, it may have happened that 
letters or packets addressed to the Rues de Londres, 
du Havre, d Amsterdam, etc., have been sent, instead, 
to those cities, for often the word Rue is indistinctly 
written or expressed by an R. 

‘‘For a considerable number of errors the public 
itself is responsible ; sometimes letters are addressed 
to the number and street only, and tho locality is 
altogether omitted.” 

We may mention here that we once received a 
letter from a provincial town addressed by inadvert- 
ence, thus fragmentarily, ‘‘ Hotel de Paris et @ 0.” It 
should have been “ Hotel de Paris et d’Osborne, Rue 
du Dauphin, Paris.”” The fact that it reached—and 





* The facteur or letter-carrier in France leads a very hard life, and is 
but poorly remunerated: his only perquisites are his étrennes handed 
him on New Year's day in return for the calendrier with which he pre- 
sents his “client.” A recent regulation has, however, einpowered him 
to carry about with him a supply of stamps, on the sale of which he can 
realise a small commission. 
ment is a decided advantage to the publie and is worthy of adoption in 
other countrice 
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that without delay—can only be attributed to the 
extreme intelligence of the Paris post-office employés, 

It appears that by some singular preoccupation 
on the part of the writer, letters are continually ad- 
dressed toa wrong town. This is accounted for, in 
the document we cite, by the supposition that a 
mc. writing about Rouen to a correspondent at 
Macon, has his head so full of his subject that 
when addressing the letter he substitutes the name 
of the former city fur the latter. This has been 
known to occur so frequently that we can hardly 
regard La Bruyére’s humorous delineation of the 
‘‘absent man” as an exaggeration, and the pest- 
office would at all events be justified in adopting the 
proverb, ‘‘ Les absents ont toujours tort”? in a moral 
sense. 

Such an error is of course irreparable, as “no 
fellow ’’ could be expected to possess an intuitive 
knowledge of what the writer really did mean; 
moreover, if this modern Menalcas should also have 
absently dated his letter incorrectly within, it has no 
chance of even finding its way back to himself, and 
must ignominiously descend into those epistolary 
catacombs, the recesses of the Bureau des rebuts. 

We proceed to relate what has occurred in the Paris 
post-office with reference to this particular chapter of 
errors. 

In 1849 the number of letters consigned to the 
rebuts amounted to 4,351,000; in 1862, the number 
had been reduced to 2,175,206, of which the follow- 
ing are the particulars :— 

Letters with incomplete addresses. 

Letters with addresses which proved 

tobe unknown . ‘ ‘ ; 

Letters entirely unaddressed. . 

Letters refused . ‘ ; ‘ ; 


100,176 


638,257 
1,086 
1,435,687 


The improvement during the period is considerable, 
nevertheless, the directeur for the time being was 
appalled at even the ameliorated condition of things, 
and, after much consideration, thought to strike at 
the root of the evil by attempting a reform which 
should touch at least one of the above categories. 
He proceeded to call the attention of the departmental 
authorities to the quality of instruction given in the 
communal schools in penmanship and the reading of 
handwriting; he further suggested the introduction 
of a new and very essential detail into the school 
programme, that of deciphering and correcting diffi- 
cult and defective autographs, and copying in a clear 
and distinct hand a comprehensive variety of names 
and addresses. 

The public can hardly form an idea of the bizarrerte, 
not to say grotesqueness, of hundreds of superscrip- 
tions on letters procecding from rural districts. 
Parents being often unable to write, this task is 
generally committed to children, and although of 
late years the number of these abnormal addresses 
has immensely diminished, the postal bwreauzx could 
still furnish a vast collection of autographic curiosi- 
ties, comprising the most absurd, pedantic, incoherent, 
original, and often utterly unintelligible directions. 
These must perforce in due time end their peregrina- 
tions at the Bureau des rebuts, after passing beneath 
tho almost unerring scrutiny of all the official 
(Hdipuses of Paris and the provinces. 

sy way of example we may mention one, asserted 
by a writer on this subject to have been found in 4 
Paris letter-box, addressed as follows :— 


4, M. Punois, Sultan crite -Midi Surinié.’ 
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This letter, sent in the first instance in an almost forlorn 
hope to Suresne, returned to the chief office ; thence 
it was again despatched on its voyage of discovery to 
Surinam! Once more it returned, and after passing 
through the usual process, the address of the sender 
having been found wanting within, it necessarily 
pursued its career to the Bureau des rebuts. Here an 


expert, more ingenious than the rest, suggested a | 


solution to the unintentional enigma, and it was 
finally and successfully forwarded to— 
“UM. Dunots, 
“* Sur le Tancréde, 
‘(En station sur la) Méditerranée.” 
A somewhat similar instance occurred in the caso of 
a letter addressed by a soldier to his brother as fo!- 
lows :-— 
A Monsieur Monsieur jacques Goraud 
pour remettre a Madame veuve Goraud 
a labastide 
Canton 
de Marseille.” 


“Canton”? being written very large, and ‘de Har- | 
seille”’? very small, it was naturally interpreted at the | 
post-office to signify Canton (in China), wd Mar- | 
seilles, and actually made the voyage to that distant | 


capital before the error was discovered; unhappily it 
contained money—many years’ savings of one brother 


forwarded to the other for their mother, who was in | 
great distress. When at last it reached its destination | 


the poor old lady had died of want! 

A letter passed through the post not 
addressed by a gardener to his master, 
Achille Bernard, but the good man had 
baptismal name, ‘“‘H ... il”! 

A Paris paper one day reported the case 
among those sorted at the post-office, 
thus :— 


spelt the 


of a letter 


‘“* Monsieur George Taraune, 
‘* 28, Rue du Peuple Souverain, 
“ Paris.” 
As this street nomenclature was wholly unknown, 


even to the oldest letter-carrier and the best versed in | 


the frequent and rapid changes of appellation in the 


Paris streets, and as, moreover, no such street appeared | 
on any map, it was supposed that the street desig- | 
nated must be that where the paper of that name | 


had its office; but that trial, too, proved a failure, 
and it became the subject of a second discussion. 
“Rue du Souverain Peuple !” exclaimed a roguish 


old letter-carrier; ‘that can only bo the Rue du | 


Grand Hurleur!”? 


“Try it,” replied the inspector, mzch amused, and | 
No doubt this was a | 


the guess turned out correct. 
practical joke on the part of some political wit. 
A person at Carentan (Département de la Manche) 


received a letter addressed, ‘‘Madamo G , a 
quarante ans,’ and another residing in the street | 


named after Beethoven was addressed, 
Villette, Rue béte aux veines.” ; 

A letter recently passed through the Paris post- 
office addressed as follows, in a scarcely legible hand, 

“ M. Gilbert D——, 
‘a Dijon, 

“ Je connais la imatson, mais gai oublié le No. et le 
nom de la Rue.” 
_ There have been wags who, without the excuse of 
ignorance which characterises most of the above in- 
stances, have thought proper to be facetious ou the 
outsides of their letters; they may, or may not, have 
beeu aware that punning directions are by postal regu- 


‘¢ Monsieur 





long ago | 
Monsieur | 


addressed | 


| which from long 
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lation a cause for the confiscation of their missives ; 
indeed, the staff of employés would have to bo consi- 
derably increased if all Parisians took to addressing 
their letters as follows :— 
‘* Facteur que Mercure encourage ! 

Porte ce leger billet-doux 

A Vhomme de lettres (BERNAGE) 

Qui saura te payer trois sous. 

Dans ton ardeur impatiente 

Vole, cours, et d’un pas hardi, 

Dans la Rue appelée Bondy 

Maison du numero Quarante.” 

A letter from Paris once reached us addressed cor- 
rectly as far as the name went; then followed, ‘‘ No. 
not known, a street near Portman Square, West 
End, London.” Our correspondent had visited us in 
London, but had forgotten the name of the street, 
which he thus ingeniously supplied. 

The Bureau des rebuts is centralised at tho ‘ 2étel 
dela Direction générale” at Paris, or, as we should 
say, ‘‘ chief office,” and contains letters and packets 
which may be classified as follows :— 


1. Letters which have not reached their destination 
owing to incomplete, insufficient, insulting, or 
illegible addresses. 

. Letters insufficiently stamped. 
. Letters containing or appearing to contain pro- 
hibited articles. 

4. Letters addressed Poste-restante, and still un- 
claimed after the specified time. 

5. Letters or parcels refused, or addressed to 
individuals either unknown or deceased. 


They are brought in by (according to circumstances) 
the daily, weekly, and monthly collectors. 

Letters consigned to the rebuts, and which on 
being opened supply no information, are retained 
six months, and then destroyed; those, on the other 


| hand, found to contain any particulars useful to their 


addressees, if at any time they should turn up, are 
described and entered in a ledger which the Ad- 
ministration preserves for six years. 

Strange as must often be the mysteries that come 
hither to expire, singular as may prove the social 
revelations, and d7zarre the domestic histories summed 
up within these sealed packets, their privacy is only 


| violated in the way of business, and—whether or not 


sentiment has a place in the heart of a post-office 
clerk—his functions in the Pureauw des rebuts are 
absolutely mechanical: for the romances of real life 
that unfold themselves beneath his gaze leave less 
impression on his memory than tho gossip we chance 
to overhear in a crowd, or the ticking of a clock 
habit we have ceased to be con- 
scious of. 


Attached to the Bureau des rebuts is a dependency, 
to wit, the Burcau des véclamations. ‘These réclamations 
or inquiries are principally for letters which have 
not been distributed in consequence of errors in the 
address; often the name of the street is incorrect, 
often the number is wrong. The number of appli- 
cants is computed at 28,000 annually, and of these 
19,000 receive a satisfactory explanation. 

Large as these figures seem, they may be considered 
small relatively to the number of objects which pass 
through the post. These are computed at 875,000,000 
a year—inclusive of letters, book and sample par- 
cels, newspapers, etc.; but it is only letters of im- 
portance that are inquired for, the whole number of 
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objects falling among the rebuts being 2,174,000. 
Rathe: more than half of these are ultimately placed 
in the hands either of the addressees or of the 
senders, to whom they are returned : 1,100,000 letters 
after being sent to the rebuts are reissued. 

Among the causes of rebuts the refusal of unpre- 
paid letters furnishes the largest proportion—say 44 
per cent. 

Of letters omitted, or neglected to be stamped by 
their senders, there are about 8} per cent. JZuissiers, 
or agents, attorneys, notaries, and even apothecaries 
writing for the settlement of their accounts, for the 
most part post their applications unprepaid; the 
greater number therefore proceed from these sources. 
Soldiers, too, it is often found, neglect to prepay 
their letters. 

Wrong addresses are, of course, a preponderating 
cause, and are estimated at twelve per cent. ; in half 
of these cases the addresses are altogether wanting, 
especially on post-cards.* These missives, as we 
have said, are only abandoned when the most pains- 
taking efforts to find their correct destinations have 
failed, sometimes involving labours which cover a 
period of two or three months, during which time 
these ill-directed epistles pass through hundreds of 
offices. So successful, however, is the machinery 
thus put in practice, that itis computed not more than 
one-fifth of them are finally consigned to the rebuts. 

Of letters addressed to persons unknown, or who 
were known but have ‘‘gone away and left no 
address,” it is calculated there are about sixteen per 
cent. 

Letters addressed Poste-restante, and not called for 
within the two months they are allowed to lie at that 
office, are represented by eight per cent. 

Newspapers and sample parcels are frequently con- 
signed to this office ; the paper-straps, which, accord- 
ing to regulation, are necessarily very narrow, are 
easily torn and lost, so that we are scarcely surprised 
to find that of these there are about nine per cent. 
The former are returned to their publishers, the 
latter are redirected according to any trade-mark 
or indication that can be found on them. Letters 
with insulting addresses are rare, and it has been 
remarked that the handwriting of these is always 
illiterate. 

It has been estimated that the average number of 
letters received daily at the Elysée, addressed to the 
President of the French Republic, amounts to 700, 
and may be classified as follows :— 

Begging letters (money) . ; . 250 
Petitions having a political motive . 150 
Petitions of an exculpatory character. 100 
Complaints against various functionaries 100 
Anonymous and insulting letters . 80 
Threats of assassination . ‘ » 2 


Total . ‘ ? 3 ‘ . 700 


Those of an abusive character are generally of the 
coarsest description, and for the most part in an 
illiterate handwriting. Many of them are signed 
‘*A Republican,” some, ‘‘A Radical Republican,”’ 
others, ‘‘ An Exr-Feédéré.” 

The question of a reduced tariff in the carriage of 
letters, sample parcels, and post-cards is just now 
occupying public attention in the French legislature, 





* We once ourselves received a post-card addressed on both sides (! 
end containing no other infurmation. ‘Lhe post-oflice had not obliterated 
the stamp. 
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but opinions thus far seem pretty equally divided as 
to the probable result ; and of proposed amendments, 
the only one carried has been in favour of the post- 
age of imprimés weighing between 15 and 140 grammes, 
brought forward by M. Ganivet. M. Wolowski’s 
theory that a diminution of the rate of letter-postage 
would produce an increase in the post-office receipts, 
does not appear to have been shared by any of the 
other members of the committee except M. Delpit. 





WARREN HASTINGS. 
CENTURY and a half will speedily have passed 


away since a boy was born in an obscure Wor- 
cestershire hamlet, whose mother was no more a few 
days later, while the father had died in a foreign 
land, and the infant was left entirely dependent upon 
the care of an impoverished grandsire. The child 
was taught his letters in the school of his native 
village, had the children of rustics for his only play- 
mates, and was apparently destined to rise to no 
higher grade in the social scale than that of tho 
peasantry around him. But even in very tender 
years he began to conceive for himself a better lot, 
and clung to the end of his days to the particular 
object in view in the dawn of life, while achieving 
successes in another direction so extraordinary as to 
lie utterly beyond the range of imagination till the 
full age of manhood had been gained. He lived to 
be famous on the banks of the ‘Thames as the great 
British Proconsul on the shores of the Ganges, where 
at least fifty millions of men were subject to his rule, 
while princes were cast down from their thrones at 
his pleasure, or allowed to retain them by pouring 
tribute into his treasury, and all the luxuries of the 
‘‘ gorgeous East,” its fruits and flowers, its spices 
and perfumes, its silks and damasks, its ivories, 
diamonds, and gold, were daily in profusion at his 
command. He survived, also, to suffer the great 
reverse of being arraigned as a culprit at the bar of 
both Houses of Parliament, there to evoke magnifi- 
cent oratory from accusers intent upon bringing home 
to him the charge of inhuman tyranny, yet to escapo 
an adverse verdict after full seven years of wearisome 
suspense, and be subsequently received with every 
mark of outward respect by Lords and Commons, 
when summoned simply as a witness to give evidence 
before them. A singularly eventful career this—a 
life chequered with the strangest fortunes! 

The poor orphan inherited a name of high distinc- 
tion and ancient date in our national history, often 
associated with deeds of stirring adventure and daring 
enterprise. He came, in fact, of a race familiar with 
coronets in medieval times, and proud of a lineage 
reputed to be traceable to the bold Danish rover, 
Hastings, who crossed the sea and ravaged England 
in the closing years of the great and good King 
Alfred. But his more immediate progenitors were 
of lower rank than their ancestors, yet still remained 
lords of the manor of Daylesford, not far from 
Chipping Norton Junction, till utter ruin came upon 
them, as to many others, through the unhappy strife 
between Charles 1. and the Parliament. At that 
period, the head of the house so exhausted his means 
and encumbered his lands in zealously maintaining the 
royal cause, that every acre passed away from lus 
successor in the next generation, with the ancient 
mansion, and became the property of a London coms 
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mercialist. Hence, when Warren Hastings was born, | 


December 6, 1732, it was not in the old home of his 
fathers that he first saw the daylight, but in a 


humble tenement at Churchill, a village in the neigh- | 


bourhood. 
The ancient prosperity of the family’s fortunes 


and in his dreams by night. Though at first a mere 
fancy, apparently so wild as to render any expecta- 
tion of realising it a forlorn hope, it became a settled 
project and a motive power with him in future life. 
At last the prize of early ambition was won. He 
did become lord of the Worcestershire manor, and 


pwerfully impressed the boy as soon as he had | spent his closing years on the estate where for many 
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ily learned the story and could comprehend the 


stent of the change. Then to Daylesford, 
‘tin the range of a ramble, he often wandered, till 
"y tree and knoll and stretch of greensward be- 
meas an old acquaintance, an intimate associate, 
“uted with his very being. On one of these 
‘Sous, a bright summer day, while still a strip- 
» ie rested on the bank of the streamlet which 
sthrough the domain, joins the Isis, and finally 
hes the Thames. ‘The idea of recovering the 
nated patrimony suggested itself to his mind, 
Yas thenceforth present to his thoughts hy day 





generations his forefathers had found a home and a 
sepulchre. 

The pathway to an honourable career was opened 
for young Warren by the kindness of an uncle in 
London, who proposed to give him a liberal educa- 
tion. Being accordingly sent thither, he entered 
Westminster School, won honours, and attracted the 
special notice of the head master as one likely to 
have a place in the front rank of English scholarship. 
Cowper, the poet, was a fellow-student, and the col- 
leagues became intimate friends. How strange tho 


| association, considering the wide divergence of tho 
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young men in after-life in their spirit and views! 
While the Buckinghamshire bard denounced in in- 
dignant verse deeds of rapacity and violence, where- 
soever and by whomsoever committed, as contraven- 
ing the first laws of morals and religion, his former 
comrade was authorising their commission, and with 
the utmost calmness of temper too, from motives of 
worldly policy, amid the jungles of Bengal. 

Though halls of learning were thought of by his 
scholastic associates as the proper sphere of the suc- 
cessful student, it was easier for his family friends 
to provide an outfit for him in the service of the East 
India Company; and a writership having been 
obtained, he sailed for India in the year 1750, the 
scene of his glory and also of his shame. To examine 
bills of lading, keep day-books, ledgers, and other 
mercantile accounts, formed his occupation for two 
years in the factory at Calcutta. Thence he was 
removed to the like employment to an inferior sta- 
tion at Cossimhazar, where he was residing when the 
native ruler of Bengal, hard by at Moorshedabad, 
declared war. The clerk fell into the hands of the 
tyrant, but was not maltreated. It was fortunate for 
him that this did not occur at Calcutta, or he might 
have perished with the other captives who were im- 
mured in the Black Hole when the place was taken. 
Having managed to escape and join some of his 
refugee countrymen, Warren Hastings was thence- 
forth a statesman and a soldier. He laid aside tho 
pen for a time and shouldered the musket; aided 
Clive on his arrival in restoring the prestige of 
England ; served in the ranks as a private; and dis- 
played not only courage, but such capacity for the 
direction of affairs in general as to lead to his settle- 
ment at Calcutta with a seat in the Council. In 
1764, after an absence of fourteen years, he returned 
to his native country, in possession of a compara- 
tively moderate fortune, with which he liberally 
aided his relatives, but soon showed that whatever 
competency he might have to manage the concerns 
of others, he had no skill rightly to direct his own, 
for in less than four years he was oppressed with 
debts and reduced to beggary. 

Again, therefore, turning his attention to India, 
but this time in order to retricve circumstances, 
Hastings offered his services to the Company, and 
received an appointment as Member of Council at 
Madras. He sailed thither in 1769, but was soon 
afterwards raised to the highest Anglo-Indian office, 
being placed at the head of the government of 
Bengal. In this responsible and difficult position he 
exhibited splendid talents ; administrative ability of 
the highest order in both civil and military affairs ; 
effected useful reforms in the internal government; 
and in many respects adorned the viceregal station. 
He was an excellent classical scholar ; familiar with 
Arabic and Persian literature; and though not ac- 
quainted with Sanscrit, he spoke the vernacular of 
the natives with precision, and thoroughly under- 
stood their character. Gifted with the faculty of 
devising the best measures to be adopted in any 
emergency, he could be at once calm and prompt in 
putting them into execution; and it was undoubtedly 
by those qualities that he succeeded in preserving 
India to England when the severance was imminent 
from the barbarian power of Hyder Ali and the 
military skill of his French allies. 

But it is perfectly certain that Warren Hastings 
committed great crimes, partly from the pressure for 
money put upon him by the authorities at home, and 
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partly from a hardness of nature which rendered him 
indifferent to the rules of justice and the suggestions 
of humanity when the interests of the state seemed 
to him to require it. The intellect in his caso had 
been highly trained and the moral sense neglected, 
He plundered the Mogul in breach of treaty; de. 
throned the Rajah of Benares in order to obtain 
treasure ; subjected the Princesses of Oude to atro- 
cious treatment with the same object in view; and 
lent for a foe an English army for the express pur. 
pose of proceeding against the brave and guiltless 
Rohillas, whom native troops could not conquer, but 
were competent to massacre when they wero over- 
thrown. Bad passions did not so much actuate him 
on these occasions as a wholly misdirected view of 
public policy. Hence he was never rapacious, or 
tyrannical, or cruel from any motive of personal 
selfishness, but he could be all three without a 
scruple, whenever the Government was in want of 
funds and the Company clamoured for remittances, 
His conduct is not to. be justified by this considera. 
tion, although it may be fairly taken into account in 
estimating the measure of human guilt, and always 
will be with special earnestness in the caso of public 
offenders otherwise meritorious. In the present in- 
stance, the really important services of Hastings 
pleaded strongly for him when challenged by the 
nation to answer for his actions at its bar. 

The Governor-general, after holding his office 
thirteen years, returned to England in 1785; and 
was received with honour by the king, the court, the 
ministers of the crown, and the directors of tho Com- 
pany he had so faithfully served. Not tho slightest 
anticipation had he of the storm that was about to 
burst upon his head, and no apprehension of danger 
to himself was indulged when it became apparent. 
He expected, on the contrary, a peerage, and had 
long determined in his own mind to take the title of 
Lord Daylesford. It was an agent of his own, a 
member of Parliament, who threw down the gauntlet 
in the House of Commons to those present who had 
threatened hostile proceedings, and invited them to 
begin the battle. 

ceusers at once stepped to the front. Elabo- 
rately prepared charges against the late Governor of 
India were laid on the table of the House in the 
Session of 1786. Burke dealt with the first. It re- 
lated to the atrocities of the Rohilla War, and the 
scandal of British troops having been let out on hire 
in order to render the enormities possible. But being 
opposed by the whole strength of the ministry under 
Pitt, the motion was negatived by one hundred and 
nineteen votes to sixty-seven. In a very few days 
circumstances were reversed. A change of policy on 
the part of the prime minister had taken place which 
has never been fully explained, for Pitt voted for the 
condemnatory resolution respecting the treatment ol 
the Rajah of Benares, which was proposed by Fox, 
and it was carried by as large a majority as that 
which had defeated the former motion. Upon dis 
cussion being renewed in the following year, Sheridan 
brought forward the case of the hapless Princesses of 
Oude, and delivered a speech which produced 4 
wonderful effect. It elicited cheers and clapping 4 
hands on all sides; and owing to the excitement 0 
members the debate was adjourned. On the nest 
day the orator was offered a thousand pounds for the 
copyright of the oration, on condition of correcting # 
for the press. But though enthusiastically praised 





by both Fox and Windham, its telling effect was n0 
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WARKEN 


iubt much more due to the occasion, the subject, | 
t,and manner of the speaker, who well knew how | 


yinfluence an assembly by theatrical devices, than 
» its intrinsic merits. Being finally doomed to an 
impeachment on various articles of charge at the 
a of the House of Lords, the ex-Governor was 


mmitted to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms, but 


immediately admitted to bail till judgment was pro- 
pounced. 


. . | 
Westminster Hall presented an imposing spectacle | 


i the morning of the 13th of February, 1788, when 
the great. state-trial commenced. 
the power, grandeur, wealth, learning, and beauty 
dthe realm, with ambassadors from foreign lands, 
were grouped within its walls. Proclamation as 
yual being made, Hastings responded to the call, 
appeared at the bar, and bowed the knee. While 
nspectful, he was perfectly self-collected. Prelimi- 
maries occupied two days. On the third Burke rose, 


The 


imagination for which he was distinguished. 
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on xzecord his testimony as follows:—‘‘ I heard 
Sheridan the two first days, and was disappointed. 
He has quickness aud wit, and something that passes 
with his hearers in Westminster Hall for eloquence ; 
but he neither is, nor ever will be, a great speaker. 
The ery is at present so much in his favour that 
every criticism, either on his matter or manner, is 
heard with contempt ; but when the speech is pub- 
lished, I will venture to say that the delusion will be 
atan end. Of the business part of the speech, ‘I do 


| not pretend to judge (although, I am certain, that 


Representatives of | 


Fox would have stated the argument with infinitely 


| greater perspicuity and force) ; but as to his eloquence, 


I really do not think it much better than his father’s 
flourishes in his rhetorical lectures, and it is upon 
this that the merit of the speech is principally rested 
by his admirers. Indeed, whatever the newspaper 
writers may choose to say upon the subject, you may 


| be assured from me, that, excepting with a very few 
as the chief manager of the proceedings on behalf of | 
the Commons, to open the charges generally, which | 
be did with that richness of diction and splendour of | 


speech lasted through four sittings, and closed with a | 


thrilling peroration. ‘‘ Therefore,” said he, ‘ hath 
it with all confidence been ordered by the Commons 


ofhigh crimes and misdemeanours. I impeach him 
inthe name of the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
whose trust he has betrayed. 
nanie.of the English nation, whose ancient honour he 
has sullied. I impeach him in the name of the 
people of India, whose rights he has trodden under- 
loot, and whose country he has turned into a desert. 
lastly, inthe name of human nature itself, in the 


name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the 
name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy 
and oppressor of all!” 

The charges, twenty in number, had now to be 
inttoduced separately by the prosecution, and the 
evidence stated, before the case for the defence began. 
Oily one, entrusted to Fox, had been disposed of, 


vhen Juno arrived. The second, committed to 
Sheridan, was then brought forward. Great was 
the anxiety of the public to hear him, for though a 
ingle ticket is said to have realised fifty guineas, the 
Hall was crammed during the two days oceupied by 
the speech. ‘The article discussed was the spoliation 
of the Oude Princesses. 
the oecasion, and thus alludes to it in his ‘ Auto- 
biography :’—* T was present.at the august spectacle 
of Mr. Hastings’ trial, in Westminster Hall. It is 
not my province to absolve or condemn the Governor 
of India, but Mr. Sheridan’s eloquence demanded 


people in the House, neither lis reasoning nor his 
detail of facts commanded the attention; and the 
only thing that interested the whole assembly was a 
set of composed declamations, which he had scattered 
through the speech at proper distances from each 
other, and which differed so remarkably from the 


| other parts of it, both in point of expression (for the 
of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings | 


language was as artificial as that of Gibbon) and in 
the manner in which they were pronounced, that I 


| am perfectly astonished that it should have received 


I impeach him in the | 


| by any possibility occur. 


so very high applause from many people who should 
know better. He is not once to be compared to Fox, 
Pitt, or Burke.”’ 

From this period public interest in the trial rapidly 
abated, and soon almost entirely ceased. The novelty 
of the affair was over; other events occurred at 
home and abroad to occupy attention; and as pro- 
ceedings appeared likely to be interminable they 
excited no curiosity, and commanded little or no 
respect. 'The Court sat thirty-five days the first year; 
seventeen the second; and altogether only one hun- 
dred and forty-nine days were occupied, extending 
through a period of nearly eight years. This slow 
progress originated the idea in the popular mind 
that nothing serious had ever been intended, or could 
Vulgar people thought 


and spoke of the ceremonial as an expensive and 


Gibbon was present upon | 


my applause; nor could I hear without emotion the | 
personal compliment which he paid me in the pre- | 


sence of the British nation.’? The passage in the 
speech of the orator which was so gratifying to the 


usvorian is reported in the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” of 


June 14, 1788, as follows:—“‘ He said that the facts 
Which made up the volume of narrative were unpar- 
alleled in atrociousness, and that nothing equal in 
“minality was to be traced in ancient or modern 
story, in the correct periods of Tacitus or the lumi- 
nous page of Gibbon.” But this was a very ambi- 
etous compliment, according to a subsequent explan- 
tion. Upon being asked how he could apply to 
ibbon the word “ luminous,” Sheridan replied, ina 
half-whispering tone. ‘‘I said voluminous.”’ 
Dugald Stewart was another hearer, and has left 


splendid mockery, designed to serve the purposes of 
ambitious politicians and needy lawyers, while the 
accused was widely regarded as a deeply-injured 
man. Whenjudgment was pronounced only twenty- 
four peers out of about four hundred deemed it 
worth their while to vote, and by these the prisoner 
at the bar was absolved. Better far had the Com- 
mons, aiter adopting resolutions adverse to Hastings, 
been content with a solemn vote of censure, leaving 
it on record in the Journal-book, as a memorial to 


| England’s governors, that they-are to shape their 





official conduct in harmony with the Divine law of 
righteousness, for that alone it is which exalteth a 
nation, while every departure from it involves sin 
and shame. 

It only remains to be added, that in the very year 
in which his trial commenced Hastings became tho 
proprietor of Daylesford. He rebuilt the manor- 
house ; passed the last twenty-four years of his life 
chiefly at the spot; there died and was buried in tho 
year 1818. In the chancel of the church, a square 
pedestal marks his resting-place, surmounted by an 
urn on which his name is inscribed— Warren 
Hastines. 


hi 
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MATTHEW MORRISON : 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER XX.—I LEAVE INVERUVEN. 


ITTLE rest as I had had in the night, I was yet 
up an hour earlier than usual. My decision 
being made, it behoved me without delay to consider 
what influence it would have on my position in Mr. 
Gordon’s family. Both the laird and his lady could 
not fail to be mortified and disappointed. He was a 
very proud man; just to his tenantry and servants, 
but distant and cold to his inferiors. He would pro- 
bably regard me as a fool, who did not understand 
his own interests; but he would also be irritated 
that he had exposed any one connected with himself, 
however distasteful the relationship was to him, to 
rejection by a mere tutor in the family. I must look 
for instant dismissal; but now I had no wish to 
remain. I could not continue to live under the same 
roof with Miss Tulloch after what had passed, even 
though she might be kept in ignorance of it. And 
so clearly did I see my way in this, that before I left 
my room I began to gather together my books and 
small belongings, to be in readiness for packing. 

When I was dressed, I sat down to write to Mr. 
Gordon, which, like most nervous people, I preferred 
to a personal interview. I did not enter fully, of 
course, into my reasons for declining the presenta- 
tion, for which offer, made under a wrong impression, 
I thanked him respectfully, but said pte that I 
had not that affection for the young lady which he 
supposed, and which I should like to have for the 
person I made my wife. And alluding to his pro- 
bable desire, which I acknowledged to be mine also, 
that the engagement for the next six months should 
be broken between us, I expressed my willingness to 
leave my situation immediately if he pleased—it only 
wanted ten days of the year. It was a delicate letter 
to write, and I weighed every word of it. 

I meant to hand it to Mr. Gordon on rising from 
breakfast, but missed my opportunity; but on re- 
turning to the schoolroom, I sent Patrick down with 
it to his papa. I went about the lessons with a 
heavy heart; they were the last I should give the 
bairns, I expected. The poor things, of course, were 
unconscious of such a contingency, and could not 
understand why I looked so grave and shook my head 
when they proposed I should take them next day to 
see the Witches’ Caldron, a wild, solitary waterfall 
among the hills, which the recent rains must have 
greatly increased in volume and sublimity. They 
thought me wanting in indulgence, while I was 
ready to weep over them. 

In less than an hour Jamie Willison came to the 
schoolroom with a sealed packet from Mr. Gordon 
addressed to me. I took it with a tremulous hand, 
and when the man had left the room went apart 
into the window and opened it. It contained no 
writing—only my salary. I understood it. 

‘‘ Boys,” said I, going back to the table where 
they were sitting, after a pause, and making an 
effort to speak cheerfully, ‘‘ put up your books, we 
will go to the Witches’ Caldron to-day.” 

Poor things! they raised a great cry of pleasure; 
the books were on the shelves in a moment, and in 
a short time we were on our way to the hills. They 


little guessed how sore my heart was when joining 





in their gambols; I wished the last day we were 
to be together to be one of happiness to them. The 
roaring linn was very grand, and I gave them my 
last lesson bending over the crag with the spray 
upon our faces. I wonder if Patrick and Henry 
ever remembered it in future days. They walked 
home quietly, and clinging to me as if they had a 
vague impression of something about to happen. 

As I did not wish to appear at the dinner-table, 
T left the house considerably before that hour, and 
made a farewell call upon poor Mrs. Macbriar, who 
could only cry and lament over herself, and could 
not be made to understand that I was leaving. I 
also visited a few other friends in humbler station, 
dining deliciously on bannocks, cheese, and milk at 
a hospitable farmhouse. 

The coach had not yet begun to run, but I ex- 
pected to get on by means of the mail-gig which 
passed Inveruven gate, and stopped to pick up the 
house-bag, about seven in the morning. This would 
enable me to catch the mail-coach for Edinburgh. I 
therefore went this evening, as in duty bound, to pay 
my parting respects to Mrs. Gordon, having first 
ascertained that she was alone. 

I was in some doubts about the reception she would 
give me. I knocked at the drawing-room door, and 
was desired to enter. Mrs. Gordon was sitting at 
work, with little Missy on the sofa beside her, playing 
with her doll. She got rather red and drew herself 
up when she saw who it was, but she was too just to 
harbour unreasonable displeasure. So, when I 
thanked her for all her kindness during the time I 
had been in the family, and said something of my 
sorrow in parting from the children—and truly the 
tear came into my eye as I looked at little Missy, 
who was gazing innocently into my face as I spoke 
to her mother—she was quite softened; and, holding 
out her hand to me, she said, ‘‘ Good-by, then, Mr. 
Morrison, since it must be so.”” And then she 
paused, and with a droll smile added, ‘‘ And so we 
were mistaken, Mr. Morrison! but though I wish it 
had been otherwise for our and the people’s sakes, I 
must respect you for the decision.”” I knew well her 
opinion of Miss Tulloch. But to think of the suspi- 
cions that weary cleeking and pen-mending had occa- 
sioned ! 

I begged her to present my parting respects to Mr. 
Gordon, and requested as a favour that the boys 
might not be informed of my approaching departure. 
She had the courtesy to accompany me to the door, 
and said she would give orders to have my luggage 
sent down that night to the lodge with the post-bag. 
And I left her, glad on my part to have got so well 
over the interview. 

I cannot tell what Jamie Willison surmised from 
my sudden departure, but I doubt not he guessed 
part of the truth, if he did not know the whole from 
keeping his ears open. Mrs. Anderson had a com- 
fortable breakfast ready for me by six o’clock next 
morning, attending me herself; and Jamie, though I 
had only a trifle to carry, would accompany me 0 
the lodge; nor did he leave me till he saw me a 
my portmanteau on the postman’s gig. I bade the 
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goudhearted fellow a kind farewell, and then, on a 
wld grey morning, as we drove rapidly away, I took 
my last look of Inveruven. 

It was about five months after this period that, on 
looking over the ‘‘Scotsman” newspaper, I lighted 
on the following matrimonial announcement :—‘ At 
Inveruven House, on the 17th inst., the Rev. Hector 
Gilfillan, minister of Ballanclutha, to Miss Tulloch.” 

Ihad heard that the factor, Mr. Gilfillan, had a 
nephew a probationer. I have no doubt this was he, 
and that he was the ‘‘ deserving person” of whom 
Mr. Gordon spoke to me. 


(HAPTER XXI.—‘‘ MAN IS BORN UNTO TROUBLE, AS THE SPARKS 
FLY UPWARD.” 

“ Anp so you think I did right, mother?’ I said to 
her, as we sat together by the fireside on the night of 
my return. My mother pressed my hand, which she 
held in hers for answer. 

“T do not want anybody except Mr. Kemp, who 
got me the situation, to know about the offer I had, 
mother,” I said. ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Gordon would not 
like it, and people might think I was boasting.” 

“T shall not be the one to spread it, Matthew, my 
dear,” answered my mother. ‘Your coming back 
just now will surprise no one, for all our friends 
know how anxious I have been to get you home. 
What with my own money and Archie’s, and Miss 
Betty’s, I have been laying by this last year. I 
am getting an old woman now, Matthew, and you 
must not leave me again, my dear.” 

“No, mother, never again,” said I, moved by this 
appeal, 

“T would fain have bestowed some of it in the 
other end,” said she, alluding to the money, and 
indicating the Carruthers’s house by a motion of 
her head, ‘‘ but I never dared to offer it. I wish I 
knew some way of helping them without hurting 
their feelings.” 

“Are they very ill off, mother?” I asked, anxiously. 

“Tam afraid they are, Matthew,” she answered, 
“but I can only guess it from the look of the house, 
for they never complain. All I can manage to do is 
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to help to nurse Alison in her illnesses, that Jeanie 
may get some rest; they let me do that now.” 

I looked in upon them for a few minutes that 
night, and briefly mentioned that I had left my 
situation. Alison was better than when I saw her 
last, but Jeanie was like a shadow; Miss Tulloch’s 
sousy, strapping figure would have made three of hers. 
And now I had reason to wonder at the leadings 
f Providence which had brought me home at this 
particular time to help and to comfort my mother, 
ora great and terrible calamity came suddenly upon 
8. LT approach it with a trembling heart. 

Thave already mentioned that when that fearful 
rar was over, Archie’s ship had been ordered off 
umediately to a West Indian station. It was a 
reat trial to us; but we had to submit, trusting 
hat ere long she would be permitted to return home. 
Put though she did return at no very distant 
ate, Archie came not with her; he was then lying 
n his grave, poor fellow, on the far-away Indian 
tore. It had pleased God to save him from the 
rils of the deep waters and the merciless fury of 
ar; but he had not long reached the beautiful 
Nand, of which he wrote us so glowing a descrip- 
on, than he was seized with the dreadful yellow 


ver, and died, alas, alas! without a kindred hand 
D close his eyes, 
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It was a sad, sad heart-break to us, although the 
letter which brought the news, and which was written 
by Captain Kennedy himself with much feeling, told 
us that we were heirs to nearly three thousand pounds 
of prize-money due to my brother. God knows we 
would have cheerfully seen the gear at the bottom 
of the deep sea for the chance of once more looking 
on Archie’s blythe and kindly face! But that we 
were never again to do in this world. 

Oh, Archie, my brother, my brother! how gladly 
would I have purchased thy life at the expense of 
my own, for I have always been a weak and timor- 
ous creature, ill-fitted for the wear and tear of this 
world, while you had the bold heart and the strong 
arm to help yourself and others. But God’s ways 
are not as man’s ways, and the race is not always to 
the swift nor the battle to the strong. In the fresh- 
ness of my grief it seemed to me but yesterday that 
we had gripped each other’s hands on Leith pier, 
and I had returned sadly to our altered home, while 
he went forth in his young, vigorous manhood to 
conquer the world. Yesterday! it was but then that 
we were playfellows in the orchard at the manse, 
he, Mary, and I; they handsome, and full of life 
and hope, I clinging to and depending on them as 
the weak on the strong. And to think that both 
these young bright lives were quenched, and I was 
to the fore! But it was our part to be ‘still, and 
know that He was God.” 

We could learn few particulars of Archie’s death ; 
aud we had not the satisfaction of knowing the state 
of his mind in his last moments. But I will hope 


‘that the blessed Saviour, whom he had been taught 


to love and trust in his early years, went hand in 
hand with him through the dark waters of the river 
of death, and that he was enabled to take a suro 
hold of the promises. His Bible was sent to us with 
his other things, and we were told that it was dis- 
covered under his pillow after his death. I found 
that Bible, and many touching mementoes of my 
father and Mary, in my mother’s private repositories 
after her own death. 

But the bitterest grief must grow calm at last, and 
though we truly mourned many days for Archie, and 
I was conscious of a change in my mother from that 
time, we could not but eventually feel how the trial 
was mingled with mercy. The three thousand pounds 
which we inherited enabled my mother to end her 
days in quiet and comfort; and when the period of 
her death arrived, doubtless it was a consolation to 
her that I, without a kirk or many friends, should 
have such a provision. 

We were now above the necessity of letting lodg- 
ings, and we parted with Miss Betty Kilwinning. We 
had an income—thanks to Mr. Kemp, who invested 
our money for us—of a hundred and eighty pounds 
a year, including what my mother enjoyed from the 
Widows’ Fund. We had always been accustomed 
to frugality, and we found this sum amply sufficient 
for all our wants. Having no lodgers, we had no 
need for so large a house, but we had not the heart 
to go house-hunting the first term after Archiv’s 
death; and during the early period of our affliction, 
it was a comfort to me to have the Carruthersos still 
as our next-door neighbours. 

When my grief had become less self-engrossing, 
I began to observe that the cloud, which her earnest 
sympathy in our distress had somewhat scattered, 
had again descended upon Jeanie. She was still 
indefatigable in working, still bore patiently with 
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Alison’s fretfulness and ‘perversity ; but it was pain- 
fully apparent to me that the sorely-tried strength 
and ertdurance were being slowly but surely ex- 
hausted. I began to tremble for her life; and if 
Jeanie fell a victim to a premature decay, what 
would become of the old mother and Alison ? 

They were plainly very ill off. Their parlour was 
getting more and more faded and poor like. As 
articles wore out I observed they were not renewed. 
It often brought tears into my eyes to notice how 
anxiously they patched and darned and strove to 
hide deficiencies. Poor things, poor things! What 

yas to become of them ?—too proud for charity and 
yet so needing Christian help! Every necessary of 
life was so dear, too, for we had had two bad 
harvests in succession to raise the markets. How 
they contrived to live I know not, for the doctor’s 
bill for medicines and attendance must have nearly 
exhausted their earnings. Probably the daughters 
fed the mother and starved themselves. I never sat 
down to dinner at that time without wishing to trans- 
fer our bit of meat to the table next door. And in 
these troubles the autumn and winter passed, and 
the spring-time came. 

My mother and I agreed to take a tea-dinner one 
day, that I might have time to walk some miles into 
the country and back without hurrying myself. I 
purposed to call at tho cottage of an old woman on 
this side Pennicuik, from whom I had often pur- 
chased flowers for the Carrutherses. I knew that at 
this season her little garden would be blooming with 
snowdrops and crocuses. And so I found it; and 
for a tritle I obtained a goodly bab, with which I- 
came my ways home, pleasing myself by anticipating 
the surprise and delight of, the poor girls. 

My mind had been much exercised of late fvith 
plans anent them, and a new idea occurred to me on 
my homeward walk. We had not yet given up our 
house; what if we still retained it? Miss Betty’s 
rooms were unoccupied. We might sell the furni- 
ture, as wo should have to do if wo took a smaller 
house, and we might proposo to the Carrutherses, 
as for our mutual advantage, that they should take 
these unfurnished rooms from us, which would be a 
saving of at least ten pounds a year, a great sum to 
them. One forenoon would suffice for carrying their 
furniture in ; and it was casy to wheel the old woman 
from ono house to the other. I hoped that my 
mother, being long accustomed to strangers in the 
house, would make no serious objection, and Nelly 
was easy to manage. ‘The longer I considered it, 
the more did I approve of the plan ; I felt, indeed, a 
little proud of my ingenuity in devising it; and I re- 
solved that very evening—there was no time to lose, 
for it was the house-letting season—to break it to 
my mother. Being eager to set about it, and more- 
over, beginning to feel keenly appetized, I got over 
the ground in a very light and heartsome way, and 
was sooner back than 1 had anticipated. 

Before going home the flowers had to be handed 
in tothe Carrutherses. I was about to pull their 
bell when I observed that the door was slightly ajar. 
I had passed the milk-girl near the entrance to the 
stair, gossiping with a neighbour; and I supposed 
that Alison, seeing her cross the street, and being in 
a hurry for her milk, had opened the door to be in 
readiness for it. I did not need to be on ceremony, 
so I just walked straight forward into the parlour, 
the door of which was also open, extending the 
flowers at arm’s length before me, in happy expecta- 
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tion of a burst of pleasure following the sight of 
them. But at the first stop I mado into the room 
I stopped short in great astonishment. 

The Carrutherses had seldom visitors except oy 
business, and till now I had supposed myself thojp 
only male one. But here was a young, fresh-coloured 
man sitting beside poor Mrs. Carruthers, and holding 
her passive hand in his, while he talked eagerly and 
familiarly to the two girls; but more particularly to 
Alison, who stood near him—for Jeanie was seated at 
the table, her work as if hastily pushed aside, her 
head bent down, and her face hidden in her hands. 
Alison, too, seemed much agitated, and her eyes were 
fixed upon tho stranger as if she was devouring his 
words. I stood still, as I have said, in amazement, 
and some moments elapsed before my entrance was 
noticed. It was the stranger that first observed me, 
and as he stopped suddenly in his talk and looked 
toward the door, Alison turned her face in the same 
direction and saw me. 

“Oh, it’s just Mr. Matthew!” she exclaimed, 
‘¢ Come in, Mr. Matthew,” and as I mechanically 
obeyed her invitation, Jeanie rose quickly from her 
seat and went past me out of the room; yet not so 
hastily but that I saw her face was flushed and that 
there were traces of tears on her cheeks. What 
could it mean ? 

The young man rose as I came forward, and mady 
mea civil bow. He was-frank and manly like, with 
a certain rustic air about his dress and manners, as 
if fresh from the country or it might be from abroad, 
for he was so ruddy and weather-beaten looking. 
He seemed excited as well as Alison, and was per 
haps a little embarrassed by my unexpected appear 
ance. 

‘* It’s Jamie Bethune—an old acquaintance of ous 
just arrived from abroad, Mr. Matthew,”’ said Alisox, 
seeing my wondering look. ‘‘ He has been here a 
hour or two, but we have scarcely got the better of 
the surprise yet, especially Jeanie. Come and si 
down, Mr. Matthew.” 

But I saw I had interrupted some important con- 
versation, and was troubled that I had been the caus: 
of sending Jeanie away; so, though rather disap, 
pointed, I laid the flowers upon the table with a 
good a grace as I could, and saying something abouj 
my mother expecting me at present, I withdrey 
quietly from the room. But Alison followed and 
stopped me. 

‘Come in here, Mr. Matthew,” she said, in a 
earnest voice, as she pushed open the door of the littl 
fireless kitchen; I did as she bade me, and then shit 
hastily closed it. | 

“You are such a kind friend of ours, Mr. Matthev, 
she then said, ‘‘that we ought to have no secret 
from you; and you shall know it before any othe 
body—I am sure Jeanie will wish that.” 

I stood speechless, gazing at her. | 

“Oh, Mr. Matthew,” continued Alison, sudden! 
bursting into tears and laying her hand on my atm 
which, but for her own agitation, she might have f 
tremble—‘oh, Mr. Matthew, what do you think la 
happened? Jamie Bethune has come all the w! 
from America, and just on our account.” 

‘‘Ts he a relation, Alison ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, we have no relations,” she said, sadly; 
least, none that I know of, except old Aunty Pe 
in Dingwall, and neither Jeanie nor I have ever st 
her. No, no, Mr. Matthew, he’s just an old neigh 
bour’s son, and a schoolfellow of Jeanie’s.” 
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« A schoolfellow ?” I said. 

“Yos, and he and Jeanie were great friends from 
the time she was this height,” putting out her hand. 
“All the years his mother lived, he was almost as 
often in our house as in his own. Jeanio could 
always get Jamie Bethune to do anything she liked.” 

Alison paused as if her thoughts were dwelling on 
the past, and I could hear the beatings of my heart 
in the silence. 

“Well, Mr. Matthew,” she resumed, ‘when old 
Mrs. Bethune died, business was very slack. Jamie 
and his brother were uot getting on well in their 
trade, so five years ago they made up their minds to 
go to America, and he wanted Jeanie to go with him 
—Jamie did—but she would not hear of it.” 

“Would not hear of it?’ I repeated, breathlessly. 

‘Would not hear of it,” continued Alison, her face 
suddenly flushing with some exciting recollection— 
“would not hear of it, Mr. Matthew, because she 
could not think of leaving our poor mother and me in 
our poverty and weakness—God forgive me for hav- | 
ing so often vexed and troubled her that gave up so 
much as I know she did for me! but I always hated | 
myself for it even when Idid it.” And Alison wept 
bitterly as she thus alluded to her besetting fault. | 

‘“Well, Mr. Matthew,” she went on, when she had ! 
somewhat composed herself, ‘‘ Jamie and his brother 
have had to work hard. It was very discouraging at 
first, but now they have got their land cleared, and 
everything comfortable about them, and Jamie, who’s | 
been always hearing of us from a friend of his in 
Edinburgh, has left his brother to look after things | 
for a short while, and has made a run over here— | 
what do you think for, Mr. Matthew ?” 

“What, Alison?” I asked, but I thought the | 
question would never come from my quivering lips. 

“Oh, Mr. Matthew, he still wants to marry Jeanie. | 
But that’s not all—he knows that she would not 
leave us now more than before; so he says we must 
all go, poor mother and me too, for that I will get 
plenty to do at Janeville—he has called his farm after 
Jeanio, Mr. Matthew—and be able to keep myself, 
living’s so cheap there. Only think, Mr. Matthew, 
eggs at threepence the dozen, and flour at sixpence 
the peck! However, they have no baker there yet ; 
but Jamie says we will soon learn to make bread and 
pies for ourselves. And he’s so kind about mother, 
and says she will be made quite comfortable on the | 
passage. Oh, Mr. Matthew, Mr. Matthew,” said 
Alison, fairly breaking down again as she dropped 
into a chair, and in her agitation began rocking 
her poor weak limbs backwards and forwards, “1 
never thought to be so happy again, and I’m sure I 
don’t deserve it, for I’ve always been murmuring and 
fretful, God forgive me!” 

I could not then speak, but I took her hand in 
mine, and pressed it to signify my sympathy. She 
retained mine in both of hers, and said, atfectionately, 
“Leaving you will bo the only trying thing, Mr. 
Matthew; for what can we do but 70, We are so 
poor here—poorer than you can think, Mr. Matthew! 
I'don’t mind telling you that now, though I could 
not do it before. You have been like a brother to 
us since ever wo knew you. Jeanio and I have often 
said that to each other. God bless you! God bless 
you, Mr. Matthew!” 

“Hush, Alison !—oh, hush!” I murmured, faintly ; 
every affectionate word sho spoke was an agony to 
me. There was a ringing sound outside on the land- 
ing-place, as if a can had been set down ; it was the 
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milk at last. The interruption came just in time, for 
I could have endured this conversation no longer. 
Alison evidently ascribed my emotion to sympathy, 
and my attempt to check her to unwillingness to 
listen to my own commendation. 

“Good-by, then, Mr. Matthew,” she said, grate- 
fully, as she rose hurriedly and went to the water- 
pipe to bathe her swollen eyelids before meeting the 
milk-girl, ‘‘ good-by, and be sure you come in goon 
again to see Jamie Bethune; I will tell Jeanie that 
you know all about it.” 

‘*Tell her, Alison,” I said, with my back to her 
and my hand on the sneck of the door—‘“ tell her that 
she has my best wishes for her happiness.” 

“T will, Mr. Matthew—I will,” said Alison, 
kindly ; ‘‘and thank you very much for the flowers.” 

Flowers! where now were the feelings and hopes 
with which I had gathered them ? 


Sonnets of the Saered gear, 
BY THE REV. S. J, STONE, M.A, 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 

*T came forth from the Father, and am come into the world: 
again, I leave the world, and go to the Father.”—St. John xvi. 
28. 
vs H® shall see of the travail of His soul 

And shall be satisfied; but ere that end, 
Guerdon of all Ilis toil, must He ascend 


| As man, and gain as man the heavenly goal ; 


For Him the eternal gates must backward roll 


| In Whom man’s need and all God’s fulness blend. 


So must He enter royally and send 


That Great Gift down that makes the sick world 


whole. 
He leaves the world to win the world: He goes 
For that He came: He came by death to savo; 
Now born from out the bowels of the grave, 
He goes to claim the life-gift of His throes. 


| Herein is love—His love who gave His Son, 


And now will crown Him o’er a kingdom won. 


ASCENSION DAY. 
“He was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand 
of God.”—St. Mark xvi. 19. 

OW is there choral song in Heaven once more ! 
| And they who savug that carol of the prime, 
The Gloria of the mystic morning time, 

Now at the golden eventide outpour 

In less amaze a mightier joy. Before 

Their chant came down from Heaven to the dim 
earth, 

Now soars from earth to Heaven! Then at His birth, 

Now at Emmanuel’s crowning, they adore. 

The flood of rapture takes by force tho gates 

Of the high city. ‘‘ Lift your heads,” they cry, 

‘Eternal doors! the King of Glory waits 

To enter!’”? And-the inner Heavens reply 

To their own shout, ‘‘ Who is the King?” and swell 

The throneward triumph of Emmanuel. 


Orurieties, 


SHoEBLACK BricaDE Homg.—About twenty-three years ago 
some laymen in the Temple started the now familiar shoeblack 
movement, to give temporary employment to someof the “‘ ragged 
boys” of London, ‘There are now six such societies in the 
metropolis, and similar societies in other towns. The Central 
Society has sent four thousand boys into active life by this 
agency, many of them having risen through good conduct to 
posts of trust and usefulness. Of the proceedings and man- 
agement of the society we have on various occasions given 
notice, and of the temporary home, with its savings’ bank, 
schools, and otherappliances. A paper, entitled ‘‘ Ragamuffins, 
and what can be fn of them,” in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 
July, 1866, may be consulted with advantage. The boys of the 
Central Society have contributed, out of their savings, £1,200, 
to build a new Home, near Farringdon-street Railway Station, 
where 30 boys can be lodged, and 100 managed, taught, and 
fed. Mr. John MacGregor, of the Temple, who has been the 
soul of the movement from the first, makes an appeal for public 
aid towards completing this Home, donations to be sent to him 
or to Mr. M. Ware, 25, Old-square, Lincoln’s Inn. An appeal 
could not be made for a worthier object, andif more is sent than 
is wanted for the Home, the surplus will be well bestowed on 
some of the beneficent operations connected with improving the 
poor ‘‘City Arabs,” 


GROTE AND THE LITERARY CLUB.—It was, I think, in the 
winter of 1857-1858 that several members of ‘‘ The Club,” as it 
is called par excellence, invited George Grote to form one of 
that distinguished society. I seconded this proposal warmly, 
persuaded that it would contribute to his social enjoyment. 
He, however, turned a deaf ear to all our arguments, saying 
that he always preferred dining at home to any other way of 
passing his evening. So the matter stood when Lord Overstone, 
calling in at Savile Row one afternoon, and finding us together, 
opened a fresh battery upon his old friend. Grote proved, as 
usual, inaccessible to persuasion, and Lord Overstone, at the 
close of his visit, was taking leave of us, when I whispered 
aside to him, ‘Slip a shilling into his hand, and enlist him, in 
the name of the Club.” cal O. (ever alive to a joke) actually 
accomplished this ‘‘legerdemain’”’ on shaking hands, and hurry- 
ing down the stairs, left Grote laughing over this ‘‘ impromptu” 
trick, and exclaiming, as he looked down at the coin, ‘‘ How 
very absurd!” The upshot of this little passage was that the 
historian now surrendered at discretion, and suffered himself 
to be nominated a member. It was with genuine satisfaction 
that I saw him gradually frequent the mectings of ‘‘ The Club” 
with more and more interest and relish as yearsrolled on. The 
subsequent addition to its number of two of his most valued 
friends (proposed “by himself) served to increase the attraction 
offered by this choice circle. On returning from a good ‘ meet,” 
he would sometimes even recount the conversation to me, con- 
fessing that ‘‘it certainly was the best literary ¢alk to be had in 
London.” —Life of Grote. 


Sr. CotumsBa’s CoLtLecE, RATHFARNHAM, NEAR DvusBLIN.— 
The London Drapers’ Company and the Fishmongers’ Company 
have each given a hundred guineas, and the Grocers’ Company 
a hundred pounds, towards the enlargement of St. Columba’s 
College, in hope of placing it more on the footing of the English 
publie schools. These Companies have all estates in Ireland. 
A letter having appeared last year which seemed to speak with 
some doubt as to the kind of training at the College, the pre- 
sent action of the Companies, after due inquiry, gives every 
assurance of the merit of the institution, which we hope will 
take an honourable place among public schools, 


THE TICHBORNE CASE FROM AN AMERICAN Potnt or ViEw.— 
After the Tichborne trials people must overhaul and revise their 
ideas of the impossible. Nothing has ever been attempted so 
absurd, so insane one may almost say, as the Australian butcher 
to make himself a baronet and millionaire by simplelying. He 
had scarcely a single point to begin work upon. A young 
gentleman had been drowned at sea, who was heir to a title and 
a great estate. His friends, convinced of his death, gave his 
heritage to the next of kin. His mother alone, refusing to 
despair, advertised for the missing one. The advertisement 
coming to the eyes of a butcher in Australia, he resolved to 
personate the lost son. There was not one chance in a million 
that he could succeed. There was no accidental resemblance of 





person, of manner, or of character. Mr. Nasby tried to get a 
drink once at Willard’s hotel by saying he was Charles Sumner, 
But this attempt was no less ridiculous, The baronet was a 
little, delicate, ‘‘scrubby”’ man. The Claimant was a man. 
mountain, weighing 390lb. The baronet spoke French more 
readily than English ; the Claimant did not know one word of 
the language. Sir Roger belonged to a wide-spread family con. 
nection of which the Claimant had never seen a single member, 
Yet he confidently sailed for England, and for seven years 
fought the desperate fight which has ended in his conviction ag 
a felon, with a varying success which must always remain a 
wonder to succeeding ages. His trial has changed men’s 
opinions as to the worth of human evidence. Dozens of 
witnesses, among whom was Sir Roger’s mother, testified that 
this was the rightful heir. Several members of Parliament 
espoused his cause. Popular subscriptions assisted him in his 
scheme. He was defeated at last by two things—by his own 
statement in regard to Mrs, Radcliffe, which all England in. 
stinctively cried could not have been made bya man bom a 
gentleman, and by the evidence of Lord Bellew, who said he 
had tattooed Sir Roger in his boyhood. Remove these two 
comparatively unimportant incidents from the case, and it is 
not impossible that the craziest crime against rank and pro- 
erty ever attempted might have succeeded, by form of law, 
in the most aristocratic country on earth.—New York T'ribune, 
[The following is one of the best as well as longest anagrams 
on record:—Srr Roger CwHaArtes Dovucuty Ticunornye, 
Baronet. The letters transposed, read, YON HORRID BUTCHER 
ORTON, BIGGEST RASCAL HERE. | 


PorisH PervErts.—Dr. Thompson, in his recent work ‘Inthe 
Holy Land,” gives an account of Monsignor Capel and a certain 
rich and amiable Scotch nobleman (Lord Bute)—‘‘ the latest 
and most splendid pervert to Romanism ”—who had attracted 
the attention of a number of travellers and pilgrims in the 
courts of the convent at Ramleh by the strange exhibition he 
made of himself, walking up and down for hours, stripped to 
the waist and barefooted, and evidently performing some severe 
penance. At Jerusalem the same pair were met with again, and 
under circumstancey thus described by Dr. Thompson :—-‘ A 
certain monsignor,” he says, ‘‘ whose portrait has been given 
with an almost cruel accuracy of appreciation by Mr. Disraeli 
in his ‘ Lothair,’ and who was leading about his brilliant 
prize and pervert everywhere when we were in Jerusalem, was 
spreading his nets and using his wiles in all directions. Ina 
new Latin church he was exercising himself in plausible 
addresses, in which all the worst points of Popery were cast 
into the shade, and the differences between the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant communions so toned down as to make the pas- 
sage from one to the other seem easy. And at tables @hote there 
was the same ceaseless proselytism constantly played off upon 
persons, none of whom, it is possible, had ever given five 
minutes’ serious thought to the mighty questions that produced 
the Reformation, and some of whom were as easily caught in the 
Jesuit’s silken net, as flies in the web of a spider ” (p. 83). 


ATLANnTic Licht SUBMARINE CABLE.—A plan is afoot to 
lay a new line of cable, of slighter structure, and proportional 
smallness of cost, but alleged to be equally efficient and dur- 
able. The present Atlantic cables, it is stated, are covered with 
10 homogeneous iron wires—each wire being covered with five 
Manilla hemp yarns. These cables weigh 31 ewt. in air, and 
143 ewt. in water per nautical mile ; and, when new, are able 
to bear eleven miles of their length in water. These cables are 
covered with iron surrounded with hemp, and, as soon as the 
iron begins to rust, the strength of the cable, both in iron and 
hemp, becomes gradually reduced until the whole strength of the 
outer covering is destroyed by corrosion. The cable now to be 
laid will be covered solely with tarred Manilla hemp, which by 
itself is practically indestructible in salt water. It will weigh 
7 ewt. in air, and less than 1} cwt. in water, per nautical mile ; 
and it will sustain at least 20 miles of its length in water. 
The present charge by existing cable is four shillings a word, 
and if another cable will lessen the cost of messages we wish 
all success to it. 


Exry Cuapen.—By an order of the High Court of Chancery, 
Ely Chapel, Ely-place, a building of much historical interest, 
was lately sold by auction. The price was £5,250, The pur 
chaser intends to preserve it as a p sane 
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